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AN AUTOGRAPH LETTER OF THE 
FIRST EARL OF SHEFFIELD. 


John Baker Holroyd, first Earl of Sheffield, was 
the friend and poo ns of Edward Gibbon. 
The letter in question is to be sold for the 
benefit of the Red Cross Society, at Christie’s, 
on Wednesday, April 4, among the autographs, 
the sale itself beginning on the 22nd inst. 


Ir the writer of this letter* on Dec. 27, 
1793, to Lord Auckland, were living to-day, 
he would, if we may judge from his record of 
more than a century ago, be one of the men 
of the moment, a very different thing from 
the man (or “the Cynthia’’) “of the min- 
ute.’ For is momentum, 
, or, in the slang of the present day, 
“push.” The only difficulty for the Prime 
inister when forming his Cabinet would 
have been to decide whether to allot to him 
Agriculture, Trade, Food Control, or the 
ar Department—for Holroyd, first Baron, 
and then Earl, of Sheffield, had proved him- 
self qualified to fill and not merely to 
occupy any one of these high offices. ; 
Of Yorkshire (West Riding) origin, with 
¢ foreign education, Holroyd coupled the 


* Printed on p. 166 of vol. iii. of ‘ Journal and 
ua of William, Lord Auckland’ 


and culture of the other. Born in 1735, he 
commanded in 1760 a troop of light horse 
(Royal Foresters) under Granby in Ger- 
many. From 1763 he travelled for three 
years on the Continent, and in 1769 he 
bought Sheffield Place for 31,0002. from 
Lord De la Warr. In 1779 he raised, paid 
for, and coloneled the 22nd or Sussex Light 
Dragoons. In 1780 elected M.P. for Coventry, 
he saw the sheriffs of that city confined in 
Newgate. On June 2, 1780, he threatened 
the hysterical Lord George Gordon with 
vengeance if the mob instigated by him 
invaded the House ; and at the head of a 
detachment of Northumberland Militia 
helped to suppress the ensuing riots.* 

He was thrice married. By his first wife, 
Abigail Way, he was the father of the de- 
lightful Maria Josepha (Lady Stanley) of 
the correspondence—Gibbon’s darling ; his 
second wife was Lady Lucy Pelham; and his 
third Lady Anne, daughter of Lord North 
2nd Lord Guildford). 

Soldiering, military training and strategy, 
navigation, commerce, agriculture, the 
relations of England and America, the 
government of Ireland, Colonial adminis- 
tration and taxation, the Corn Laws, the 
Poor Laws (1818), the problem of slavery, 
the breed of sheep, and the practical revi- 
val of the wool trade by the conversion of 
the finest wool from an import into a home 
production, were some of the subjects upon 
which Sheffield bestowed his masterly treat- 
ment for the benefit of his countrymen and 
the lasting enrichment of their posterity ; 
besides the Annual Reports of the Lewes 
Wool Fair, which he founded. This he 
did in a style, and with a command of the 
“just word,” which, had his ambition lain 
in that direction, would have entitled him 
to be considered a master of logic and per- 
suasive eloquence. 

We have only to look at his open coun- 
tenance, reproduced on p. 203 from the 
canvas of Sir Joshua Reynolds, to feel that 

swe know the character of the man indepen- 
dently of the interpretation of his “ linea- 
ments of Gospel (or Blue) books” by the 


* Gibbon writes: ‘‘On June 7 the Northumber- 
land Militia, after a forced march of 25 miles, were 
led by Colonel Holroyd into the thick of the riot 
at High Holborn, to break the Western advance of 
the mob and protect Langdale’s Distillery.’’ Mr. 
Rowland Prothero, in his ‘ Private Letters of Ed- 
ward Gibbon,’ ii. 381, quotes Wraxall’s ‘ Memoirs’ 
(i. 351) in & note to Gibbon’s letter to his step- 
mother: “Col. H. was all last night in Holborn 
among the flames......and performed very bold and 


able services.” 
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great Swiss physiognomist, John Caspar 
Lavater, whose reading was sent over in 
French from Lausanne, and is quoted in 
Maria Josepha’s letters :— 

“The Physiognomy of an unknown person 
presented to me by M. le Chevalier Macpherson 
struck me at once as one of the most decisive 
that I haveever seen. It is a head fundamentally 
well organized, endowed with an immense 
memory, the glance wide and just, a firm and 
profound judgment. The eyes are not as well 
expressed as the brow required, but equally 
marked by a quite peculiar penetration. The 
nose alone is worth a hundred ordinary noses. 
I am as sure of it, as of my existence, that it is 
the nose of a man of the utmost foresight 
( “ prudentissime ”); the mouth is rather just 
than good. I should not like to appear before 
him as a of Lord 
Sheffield, by Lavater, Ziirich, Oct. 25, 1791, 
from ‘The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd, 
Lady Stanley of Alderley,’ 1896, where is also 
given a portrait of Lord Sheffield by Downman 
(1780), in which he bears something of a likeness 
to his friend and fellow-farmer, Arthur Young. * 

To justify these statements the biographer 
must go not only to the eulogies scattered 
through the letters of his friend Gibbon, 
but to the numerous pamphlets and reports 
issued by Holroyd throughout his long life 
of 86 years. The pamphlet—not yet dis- 
credited as it later became in France when 
Paul Louis Courier had sung its swan-song 
in his famous ‘ Pamphlet des Pamphlets,’ 
and their writers had been categoried and 
faintly damned in Musset’s verse as “ pales 
pamphletaires still, as in Junius’s 
day, the political or factious firebrand, 
which might fire to fever or white heat a 
nation’s blood at the bidding of a Swift, 
a Francis, or a Burke; while Foote showed 
off its Aristophanic paces in low comedy 
and buffoonery. To no such incendiary+ 
purpose was it ever put by John Baker 
Holroyd, whose mental and moral equi- 
librium remained at his own or his country’s 
disposal throughout his well-paced career— 
trained not only to the gallop, but to the 
stop. 


* Sheffield was also painted by Sir Martin 
Shee for New Brunswick, and it would be in- 
teresting to compare these two portraits with 
Downman’s in later life. 

+ Courier declares that the words ‘ vil pam- 
phletaire,’’ applied to him by counsel before 
the Cour d’assises, came upon him like a light- 
ning stroke, and that the words roused against 
him judges, witnesses, jury, and the whole 
assembly. When he discussed the subject outside 
the Court with his friend M. Arthur Bertrand, one 
of the jury, the latter admitted that without 
having read the pamphlet in question he had 
condemned it, because every pamphiet must be 
of poison.’ Courier’s comment is of the 
finest irony. 


In Gibbon’s opinion, Sheffield’s pamph- 
lets were by no means “ trifles light as air,” 
for we find him in 1786 thanking his friend 
for ‘three pamphlets—pamphlets, I cry 
you mercy ; three weighty treatises almost 
as useful as an inquiry into the state of the 
primitive Church ’”—viz., on the American 
Trade (which is said to have turned the tide 
against Lord Shelburne, who 
laxing the Navigation Laws in favour of the 
triumphant Americans), on Ireland, and on 
French Commerce ; but the last-named, 
‘Observations on the French Treaty and 
Commerce,’ according to a note by Sheffield, 
was never published. 

The letter runs as follows :— 

Lorp SHEFFIELD To LoRD AUCKLAND 
(in later ink). 
Sheffield Place, 
2 Decr. 27th, 93. 

Alas! the Capture of Gen! O’Hara is but too 
true. Yet he does not seem to be quite so much 
to blame as I first imagined. The Indiscipline 
of our Army is intolerable. In the other Sorties 
exactly the same bad Conduct was exhibited. 
But we neglect our Army both in Peace & 
War, & never sufficiently encourage steady, 
strict Officers. You will recollect I never had a 
very favorable opinion of the Toulon Business. 
I could not conceive that an Impression could 
be made with Advantage from thence.—To 
keep it, appeared to me a Matter of great Expence 
& Difficulty, & it seemed to me that the Immense 
Fleet of English, Spaniards, &c., between Spain, 
Corsica, & the Coast of Genoa, might completely 
block up the South of France. To be sure, 
I should like to conduct the French Ships of War 
from Toulon to Gibraltar. 

I heartily wish you were within my Range— 
or that we were within a more moderate dis- 
tance of Beckenham. 

Our Christmas Party is somewhat deranged 
by the absence of Fred: North, who is laid up with 
the Gout in London, & by a feverish Disposition 
in the Gibbon, who is confined to his Room. ‘ 

A Gentleman who is just come here from 
Lausanne reports nothing new in that Quarter. 
The miserable Troops of the King of Sardinia 
seem to be completely driven from Savoy. The 
Accounts from Lyons are ten times worse than 
those given in the Newspapers. 

I am rather entertained with a Letter from 
M. de Luc, of Geneva, which he desired might 
be shewn to me, as a Man of great Weight & 
Importance. It recommends that all Englishmen 
should give a fourth, even a third of their whole 
property towards the carrying on a War, which 
is to avert the Miseries of France. : 

I wish it may be possible to create a Diversion 
in Brittany & Normandy. It seems the only 


part where we can reasonably expect to do any 
thing ; I shall rejoice indeed if Col: Mack should 
return to the Army—I never had an Opinion 
of the P. de Cobourg. 
With the very best Remembrances to the Lady, 
I am ever 
Most Faithfully — 
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To eepeornte the political position of the 
South of France at the date of this letter, 
we must realize that France was practically 
engaged in three civil wars at once: Bor- 
deaux was fighting for the Girondins, 
‘Marseilles more feebly in the same cause, 
and Toulon had declared for the legitimate 
king, Louis XVII. Lord Hood, in com- 
mand of a powerful fleet in the Mediter- 
Tanean, and at the same time Civil Com- 
missioner, in alliance with the Spaniards, 
who were jealous of his authority, amid his 
multifarious and most conflicting duties, 
‘was issuing proclamations to the loyal 
‘Toulonese in terms worthy of Napoleon 
-at his best. Not only was he commanding 
.@ fleet of 30 British, 7 French (under a tur- 
bulent rear-admiral), and many Spanish 
ships; but he had to conduct a punctual 
correspondence in English, French, Spanish, 
and Italian, with the Secretary to the 
Admiralty and the Secretary of State, with 
the British ambassadors and consuls in 
Spain, Italy, Constantinople, States of 
Barbary, the sections of Toulon and Mar- 
-seilles, the Austrian minister and generals, 
the Tuscan minister, the Kings of Sardinia 
and Naples and their various generals and 
admirals, the Pope and his Cardinal Secre- 
tary, the Senators of Genoa and Venice, 
the Grand Master of Malta, and the Corsican 
‘General Paoli. For the manner of his 
execution of this Gargantuan and polyglot 
task until the evacuating of Toulon I must 
refer to the Lives of Lord Hood and Sir 
Sidney Smith, and the ‘Toulon Papers,’ 
published in vol. ii. of the Naval Chronicle 
(1799), a reference for which I. am in- 
-debted to Mr. Manwaring of the Londo 
Library. 

General O’Hara (1740-1802), later the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Governor of Gib- 
raltar, had just been taken prisoner at 
Toulon—some say by Citoyen Buonaparte’s 
own hand. Previously, after being twice 
wounded, he had surrendered at Yorktown to 
the American rebels, and in 1792 was sent 
to replace Lord Mulgrave at Toulon. For 
three years he was @ prisoner in the Luxem- 
bourg, and on being exchanged proposed 
‘to marry Horace Walpole’s Miss Berry, who, 
though she remained a spinster, always 
-spoke of him as “ the most perfect specimen 
of a soldier and a courtier of the past age.” 
As painted in the military novel of ‘Cyril 
Thornton,’ we see the specimen preserved 
as the “old Cock of the Rock,” parading 
in his Kevenhiiller hat, jack boots, and double 
row of sausage curls in the style of Ligonier 
and Granby (see ‘D.N.B.’). 


Col. Mack (1752-1828) was the Austrian 
who, being preferred to the Archduke 
Charles as leader of the armies of the Third 
Coalition against Napoleon, dealt Pitt his 
death-blow. As General Mack he is con- 
temptuously referred to by Lord Rosebery 
in his ‘ Life of Pitt’ as “a strategist of un- 
alloyed incompetency and unvaried failure, 
In a few marches Napoleon cut off Mack 
from Austria, and surrounded him at 
Ulm,” Oct. 19, 1805, thus opening the road to 
Vienna ; “and the first event in the history 
of the Third Coalition was the absolute 
surrender of thirty thousand of their choicest 
troops.’ Mack seems to have exhausted 
his nerve and energy in the Turkish War of 
1788, when he was Chief of the Staff under 
Lacy and Loudon, and played an important 
part in the siege of Belgrade, and was 
always afterwards subject to severe head- 
aches at any crisis. In the autumn of 1792, 
in spite of his invalid state, he was made 
Adjutant-General of the Rhine army, under 
Field-Marshal the Prince of Coburg. In 
February, 1794, Mack went to London to 
arrange the new campaign, and was 
appointed to supersede the Duke of York in 
the supreme command of the Anglo-French 
troops. He arranged a subsidy for the 
Prussian Contingent, and was presented 
with a sword of honour by the Prince Regent. 
His failure at Ulm cost him two years of 
fortress imprisonment and the loss of all his 
military honours. 


It was in 1793 that the establishment of 
the Board of Agriculture was determined on 
under the guidance of Lord Sheffield and Sir 
John Sinclair, the latter its first President. 
Young had long before (in 1771) begun his 
correspondence on agriculture with Lord 
Sheffield, then John Baker Holroyd, who 
had written to Young in March of that year 
asking him to forward some cabbage seed, 
and hoping that Young would introduce 
the culture of cabbages into Sussex. He 
adds, that, from a cause which must now 
appear singular, the very extraordinary 
scarcity of hands cramps him very much :— 


** All the lively able young men are employed in 
are, They can have a guinea a week as 
riders and carriers without any risk ; therefore it 
is not to be expected that they will labour for 
eight shillings a week until some more effectual 
means are taken to smuggling.” —Young’s 
* Autobiography,’ 1898, p. 58 

In 1800 Mr. J. Symonds wrote to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons that 
Lord Sheffield’s pamphlet on the * Deficiency 
of Grain’ (1799-1800) ‘‘ had commanded 
much attention’; and in 1800 Sheffield 
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published also his ‘ Observations on the 
Exportation of Wool from Great Britain to 
Ireland. Young notes in May, 1804, that 
he does not get on with Lord Carrington 
as President of the Board as well as with 
Lord Sheffield. In February, 1805, “ this 
_miserably constituted Board of Agriculture 
is ever in a dilemma when a new President 
is to be elected’’; and apparently the 
unpopularity of Sir John Sinclair did not 
make the task any easier. He had been 
deposed from the Presidency in 1798, his 
management of its income of 3,0001. a year 
being “‘ next to throwing it away.’’* 

Writing upon the ‘“ Poor Laws” in 1818, 
Sheffield dwelt upon the greatness of the 
mischief that had arisen from “‘ the system 
of compulsory charity,” as opposed to the 
voluntary system which prevailed in every 
other country in the world except England, 
and which still, to a large extent, was main- 
tained in the more provident Scotland, 
although the principles were mainly the 
same in both countries. Sheffield, speaking 
from a ripe experience of forty-eight years 
in the management of the poor, asserted 
that the deviation from the law of Elizabeth 
was responsible for the mischiefs causing 
embarrassment. 

Forty years before he wrote Sheffield had, 
by a literal adherence to the statute, re- 
duced the poor rates of his own parish of 
Fletching to 1s. 6d. in the pound, whereas in 
1812, under bad management, he saw them 
rise from 3871. 5s. 9d. in 1789 to 2,4611. 15s. 2d., 
at 15s. in the £ on arental of 3.3001., 7.e., 
about three-fourths of the full rental. The 
whole of this burden fell almost exclusively 
on the land, while at the same time the 
landlord and occupier paid all the other 
taxes in common with the rest of the com- 
munity, with the natural result that the 
property of the country was passing into 
new hands, without benefit to individuals 
or the State. The position of the farmer 
becoming desperate, he was unable to 
employ the country people, the land was 
not half tilled, farms could not be stocked, 
hor manures purchased. Sheffield’s pro- 
posal was that the poor rate should be 
limited to 2s. in the £ on the full rental of 
the parish—to date from the end of six or 
seven years, so as to prepare for better 
management. He protested against the 
relief of the poor by money as infinitely 
mischievous in its effects, by aggravating 


* See the caging of the Board, 1793-1822, by Sir 
Fmest Clarke, in the Journal of the R. Agricultural 


the evil, and promoting indulgence in habits- 
of indolence and dissipation :— 

‘Tt is stimulating necessity alone that produces 

the exertion of the body and mind,and leads to- 
industry, and ultimately to moral feelings and: 
moral foresight.” 
A certain degree of want, he declared, will 
be always necessary to stimulate the in- 
dustry of the poor; and indeed there is no- 
necessity te confine the golden generalization. 
to any class of the community. 

It almost looks as if Mr. Jesse Collings’s 
famous ideal of ‘‘ Three acres and a cow” 
emanated from Lord Sheffield’s ‘ Observa- 
tions,’ where he says :— 

“The allotting of four acres to a cottage is not 

perhaps so desirable as it at first appears : it often. 
misleads the labourer into speculations that waste- 
much of his time,and he can no longer be depended: 
on as a regular steady workman.” 
With this quantity of land he would become- 
subject to all the parochial assessments, 
and it would be better to restrict him to- 
half an acre, which he could cultivate with 
his spade in his spare time. In regard to- 
the cow, not only would he be liable to 
ruinous loss from accidents, but his time 
would be wasted going about to find a 
market for the cow’s produce, and therefore 
Sheffield prefers the plan of small dairy 
farms, where the occupier is bound by 
covenant to sell by retail the milk, butter, 
and cheese. 

It only remains for me to acknowledge 
gratefully the use I have made of Mr. Row- 
land E. Prothero’s valuable notes to his. 
‘Private Letters of Edward Gibbon (1753- 
1794),’ and to express a hope that the 
patriotic Lord Sheffield may through his 
letter contribute posthumously to the funds. 
of the Red Cross Society. 

A. ForsBes SIeEvEKING, F.S.A. 

12 Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 
EDWARDS, 1669-79. 
(See ante, pp. 1, 44, 81, 122, 161.) 
Lerrer XXI. 
Richard Edwards to John Smith (rough draft). 
(O.C. 3419.) 
Cassumbuzar le 11th April 70 [1670] 


To Mr Smith 

Yours of the 9th past month received 
togither with the 2 ps. Tanjeebs,* for the 
procury whereof returne you many thanks, 


* See Letter XV. 
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and desire you would Satisfie your Selfe their ; 
amount out of what money you may Receive | 
of mine from Gohattee,* or otherwise order | 
the payment of it here, and therewith Shall ! 
comply, with many thanks to you for [yoJur 
[? kindnJesse. 

The Jellolseyst pray let b[e] pro[cured a] 
your best leisure, having no occasion for them 
till the Ships arrivall, they being to send for 
England, for which reason begg they may be 
of good cloth and handsome flower. 

I could not omitt this opportunity of 
writing per Mr Jones who is to reside with 
you, and withall to advise you receipt of the 
Tanjeebs, else had not now troubled you, 
having Slightly hurt my finger, yet So that 
I can hardly write, as you may well perceive 
by my Scribble ; therefore Subscribe 

Sir 
Your 
R. E. 
{Endorsed] To Mr Smith aprill 11th: 70 


Letrrer XXII. 
John Vickers to Richard Edwards. 
(0.C. 3420.) 


Hugly the 11th Aprill 1670 

Dear Freind 

Yours of the 5th Current I Received 
the 9th ditto Per which I Understand you 
Received mine of the 20th and Ultimo past 
month, in which I advised you that A sample 
of the silks were aboard the Dutch shipps, 
but Returned againe, they being as they say 
to short, and the Girdles not propper for 
Japon, soe doubting their sale I have stewed { 
them up in A drie Chest against our Europe 
shipps Arrivall, But if you think you may 
Invest the Money better, here is severall 
would willingly give prime Cost to keep them 
for the shipps.§ 

If there be any slight silk fitting for 
‘Curtaines made with you, pray be pleased to 
‘buy me enough for an ordinary Cott (if [it] 
will not exceed 6 or 7 Rupees), getting them 
made up with you (for here is few Taylers), 
and send them Per the Ist opertunity. 


* Gauhati, the ancient capital of Assam, an 
city in the seventeenth century. 
Edwards had apparently entrusted a native 
= with goods to dispose of there on his 


t See Letter XV. 
Apparently a clerical error for ‘‘ stowed.” 
The Company’s ships, the arrival of which 
‘was expected in June or July. 
|| Silk of thin texture. 
q Cot, Hind. khat, a wooden bedstead. 


Having little else at present save well 
wishes for your health, Remaine 
Your Reall and Affectionately Loving Freind 
JOHN VICKERS 
[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant 
In Cassumbazar 


Letrer XXIII. 
Richard Edwards to John Vickers (rough drajt). 
(O.C, 3421.) 


Cassumbuzar Le 20th Aprill 1670. 


To Mr Vickers 

Yours of the 1! Current came to hand 
the 16th, advising your Receipt of mine of 
the 5th Instant, and that the Sample Sent 
for aboard the Dutch Ship was returned, and 
that you could Sell the Parcell for prime 
Cost, of which I advised Mr March, who 
thinks it better to keepe them till the arrivall 
of our Ships. unlesse can gett 15 or 20 Per 
Cent, and Sayes he does not desire you 
Should pay for your Part till they are 
Sold. 

Since my last received the peece Sannoes,* 
which proves an excellent good one and very 
well bought ; I have given you Creditt for 
it and (yo’l finde) Debtor; 
received also the Lungeest &ca.t things you 
sent Per Mr Haselwood, for which returne 
many thanks. 

The Curtaines you write for Shall Send 
Per next opportunity, having by chance mett 
with Some Stuffe fitt for them, for they make 
none here. I have given them out to the 
Taylor ; by the next§ they will be ready. I 
am very glad you will use [me] in any thing 
wherein I am able to Serve you, and I assure 
you nothing will be to me more wellcome 
than to see you; with all freedome Comand 

[Unsigned] 

Mr March desired me to caution you 
for the future not to make knowne the 
prize of any goods Sent you (and he is 
advised you did of these), because they 
are Cheaper than they would be rated 
if Provided for another. 


[Endorsed] To Mr Vickers Aprill 20th: 70 


* See Letter V. 

+ See Letter XVII. 

t Here, as frequently, ‘“‘ &ca.’ 
other.” 

§ Next opportunity for conveyance. 
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Lerrer XXIV. 
George White to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3422.) 


{George White, a prominent character in the East 
in the seventeenth century, had a chequered 
and interesting career. He and John Jearsey 
went out to India at the same time as 
Edwards, the one in the Rainbow, commanded 

Capt. Richard Goodlad, and the otherin the 

drass Merchant, commanded by Capt. William 
Wildey. In what capacity White sailed has not 
been ascertained, but it seems probable that 
he was one of the officers or crew of the 
Rainbow, since the Company looked upon him 
as under Capt. Goodlad’s orders, and also in 
view of his capability of navigating a vessel to 
Persia shortly after his arrival in India. At 
any rate, on reaching Masulipatam both men 
deserted their ships and started as independent 
traders. In 1669, after a visit to Bengal, White 
went on a private voyage to Gombroon (Bandar 
Abbas) in the Consent, belonging to William 
Jearsey, uncle of John Jearsey and Chief of the 
Company’s factory at Masulipatam and .in 
1672 he made a second voyage to Persia in the 
Dispatch. 


The Company was much incensed on learning 
that White and Jearsey had remained in India. 
In their letter of Dec. 7, 1669, the Court of 
Committees wrote to the Council at Fort 
St. George: ‘‘ If there be any English in your 
parts, out of our Service, that act nothing 
prejuditiall to our trade and comerce, nor offer 
any disturbance to our people, wee are content 
that such be permitted to stay, of whome give 
us an accompt of their names, quallities and 
imployments, But if any of them be found 
acting the contrary, wee require you to send all 
such persons home for England, and perticu- 
lerly one White, that was inticed from Captain 

ad, and Mr. Jearsies Nephew that went 
over in the Madras, As also all others that 
shell for the oe into India without 
our leave, according e power graunted us 
by his Majesties Charter.” ™ 


White had, meanwhile, ingratiated himself 
with the Council at Fort St. George, and they 
recommended him and John Jearsey to the 
Company’s favour; but the Court of Com- 
mittees replied (Dec. 13, 1672) that “in 
teguard’’ they ‘‘ went from hence contrary 
to our Orders, wee are so farr from enterteyning 
them that unless they behave themselves well, 
‘wee shall order their returne for England, for 
wee must discontenance the Practize of getting 

ons Over in such clandestine waies.” In 
y, 1673, the Court again expressed dis- 
satisfaction with White, and ordered his return 
by our next shipping.” At this time he 
‘was living at Fort St. George or Masulipatam 
with his wife Mary, and trading at both places 
asa “freeman.” In 1674, and again in 1675, 
he went to Bengal, but could find no “ pro- 
fitable voyage.” He then pitched upon Siam 
e sailed for Ayuthia, whither his wife 
followed him a few months later. 


In reply to a further order from the Court 
directing White’s return, the Council at Fort 
St. George wrote (July 23, 1676) that he had 
paid the fine of 1001. to remain in India as a 
freeman upon his ‘‘ good behaviour,” that 
they had “nothing to object against” him, 
and that he had been ‘ much slaundered ” 
by the report of ‘‘ his ministeriallness in any 
bodys trade here.’”’ They added that, as 
White and his family had now gone to Siam, 
they were out of their ‘‘command.’’ Before 
the Madras letter reached England, the Court 
had again written (Dec. 15, 1676), insisting 
that he should either reside at Fort St. George 
with the other “‘ freemen ”’ or come home. 

White, however, remained in Siam, and pro- 
cured the favour of the king of that country. 
In 1678, when Richard Burneby was sent on 
a visit of inspection to the recently settled 
English factory at Ayuthia, he recommended 
George White to the Company as a person 
whose experience and knowledge would be 
valuable to them. White was at that time 
employed in piloting the King of Siam’s vessels 
between Mergui and the Coromandel coast. 
In 1679 he fell into ill odour with the Siamese, 
with the rest of his countrymen, and con- 
oe returned to Masulipatam, where he 
and his wife arrived in his own ship Phoenix 
on Dec. 20, 1681. In February, 1682, he 
embarked for England, but still continued to 
trade in the East on his own account. 

In 1687 occurred the massacre of the English 
at Mergui, and the consequent declaration 
of war against Siam. George White, who 
had always opposed the Company’s pretensions 
to a monopoly of trade in India, now showed 
himself directly antagonistic to their policy. 
He condemned the war with Siam, petitioned 
Parliament on behalf of his brother Samuel, 
who had been associated with him in that 
country, and drew up a pamphlet against the 
East India Company. A full account of the 
case of Samuel White and the part that his 
brother George played in it is given by Dr. 
Anderson (‘ English Intercourse with Siam,’ 
passim and Appendix F), but Anderson’s 
account of George White is not always in 
accord with the above statements, since he had 
not then had access to the India Office Records 

On Feb. 10, 1690, the ‘Court Minutes’ 
record that George White’s ‘‘ pretences” 
against the Company were referred to arbitra- 
tion, and in May, by a decree of Chancery, 
the sum of 3,7001. was awarded to him, and 
1,3001. more ‘‘ when the Company is established 
by Act of Parliament.’ White was at that 
time associated with Thomas Pitt (afterwards 
Governor of Fort St. George) in the interloping 
ships Edward and Henry. These were bought 
up by the Company in 1694. 

George White next appears as a Director 
of the New (or English) Company trading to 
the East Indies, established in 1698. He took 
the oath on Sept. 7, and in October was 
chosen Chief for ‘‘the Coast” (i.e., Masuli- 
patam), but ‘“ desireing to be excused from 
goeing to India,”’ his place was taken by John 
Pitt, cousin of Thomas Pitt. White remained 
a Director until April 11, 1701, after which 
date I have failed to trace him. No details 
of his parentage have yet been elicited, nor has 
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any mention been found of his wife after 1681. 
See 0.C. 3325, 3862, 3972, 4022, 4042, 4215, 
4233 ; ‘Court Minutes,’ vol. xxxiii. pp. 3, 
144, xxxiv. p. 77, xxxv. pp. 261, 270, xxxvi. 
pp. 4, 39, xxxvii. p. 59, xxxviia ; Letter Book, 

xi. ; Pringle, ‘ Diary and Consultation Book of 

Fort St. George’ (1682), pp. 2, 14, 101; Yule, 

‘ Diary of Wm. Hedges,’ ii. pp. 23, 31; Ander- 

son, op. cit.] 

[Karwar* 23d April 1670] 
Mr Richard Edwards 
Esteemed Freind 

When departed from Ballasore, left 
with Mr Vicars a Letter for you, wherein 
acknowledged the receipt of your silke 
stockings, parte whereof have allready 
disposd off, V[iz]. 6 pr largest at 10 Rups. 
Per pair, and 3 pr lesser at 8 Rups., the 
amount in all 84 Rups. Those sould to the 
Governour of Cochinf ; the rest are still by 
me. How you will esteeme of their produce 
I know not, but assure you my Endeavours 
were not wanting to have raisd it higher, and 
though must confess the price is but very 
ordinary, yet considering 2 pr of them were 
spotted, choose rather to sell them than 
hazard another markett, not beeing then 
certaine of setting up my habitation soe 
neare Goa,t as have since been forced by the 
unfortunate loss of our voyadge to Persia,§ 
which is noe small detryment to me, beeing 
here confnd to a place from whence cannot 
proceed till the middle October, and in all 
the interim noething to d{oe] more than 
lament my misfortunes for the loss of a 
whole yeare, which by reason of this ob- 
struction shall waste to noe purpose. 

My hopes are that better success has 
attended your Endeavours, which shall not 
only at all tymes be glad to heare, but un- 
feignedly will to my power Assist by all 
Opportunityes that offer to doe you any 
freindly services, Particularly, if in the tyme 
of my imprisonment here, any thing presents 
that will improve the produce of your 
stockings at Persia, will invest the amount 
for your account, and when God pleases to 


* Karwar, a port on the Malabar Coast 
(west coast of India), in the North Kanara 
District. In 1638 Sir Wm. Courten’s Company 
settled a factory there, and the place became a 
centre whence muslins, pepper, &c., were exported. 

+ Cochin, the capital of the native State of 
that name, and a port on the Malabar Coast, was 
one of the early settlements of the Portuguese, 
from whom it was taken by the Dutch in 1663. 

t Gua, the capital of the Portuguese settlement, 
and a port on the west coast of India, captured by 
Albuquerque in 1510. It is not far from Karwar, 
and was at this period a great and rich city. 

§ This apparently means that White started 
too late in the season, and had to wait for a change 
of Monsoon (trade wind). 


returne me, the whole proceed shall be 
fait(hfjully remitted you by 
Your Reall Freind to serve you 
GEORGE WHITE 
Carwar 
Aprill 23d 1670 
P.S. If Mr John Marshall be settled at 
your Factory (which was in agitation 
when I left your parts), let me advise 
you to entertaine an intimate corre- 
spondence with him, whome can 
assure you upon my owne tryall is a 
right honest and ingenuous Person. 
idem. G. W. 
{Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant 
In Cassambuzar 


R. C. TEMPLE. 
(To be continued.) 


Certain SurREY was 
recently informed that a well-known 
archivist and student of history was collecting 
material with the object of elucidating the 
place-names of the county of Surrey, and 
in view of that I am desirous of pointing out 
a curious fact which the method now in 
vogue of dealing with place-names county 
by county cannot avoid overlooking. 
The fact I refer to is this: the proto- 
themes in the names of some of the 
places on one side of the City of London are 
reflected in certain names of places situated 
on the opposite side of the City. Sometimes 
these pairs of names are found at similar 
distances from Cornhill. 

For instance: Clap-ton to the north-east 
and Clap-ham to the south-west present & 
common prototheme. Newing-ton Green in 
the north is balanced by Newing-ton Butts 
in the south; and Brom-ley in the east has 
its reflex in Bromp-ton in the west. In like 
case are Hack-ney and Hack-bridge, Hac-ton 
and Ac-ton, Hill-ingdon and Il-ford, Totten- 
ham (anciently Tattenham) and Tatten-ham 
Corner, Ep-som and Epp-ing, Hain-hault 
and Han-well, and Hammer-smith and 
Homer-ton (cp. Tatt- and Tott- and 
Harnes-ey and Horns-ey). Ash-ford, Hayes, 
and Harrow (the “ Gumeninga herge” of 
the seventh century) call across to Ashford, 
Hayes, and Chevening (< *Céfeninga 
< *Cyfeninga < *Cimininga). Barking, the 
In Bercingum of Bede, finds a connexion 
Brondes-bury ; cp. ‘ Beorca weold Bronding- 
um ”’ in ‘ Widsith,’ where we get the erroneous 
scribal metathesis Breoca. Similarly Hors- 
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endon and Hors-leydown, Beth-nal Green 
and Bed-font, and Penge and Benge-worth 
reflect each other’s prototheme. 

I have by no means exhausted the in- 
stances of what might be called toponymous 
balance in the London area, but I believe 
I have said enough to attract the earnest 
attention of students of place-names in 
Middlesex and Surrey to an unexplained and 
hitherto neglected phenomenon. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


FFAIREBANCK Famizy. (Cf. 118. vi. 166.)— 
On further examination of the ‘‘ Breeches ”’ 
Bible of 1608 referred to at the above 
reference, I discovered on some pages, which 
had been gummed together, the following 
additional entries relating to the ffairebanck 
family :— 

Alexander (?) ffairebanck went into Staffordshire 
the 16 of Octobr, 1593. 

Edward ffairebanck and Ellen his weife were 
marryed the ix daie of May, 1585. 

Joseph ffairebanck the first sonne of Edward 
flairebanck was baptized the xxv‘ daie of February, 


1586. 

Elisander ffairebanck sonne of Edward ffairebanck 
was baptized the last of January, 1588. 

Elisander ffairebanck was the of 
September, 1603. 

ary ffairebanck daughter of Edw: ffairbanck (sic) 
was baptized the x‘ or xit* of October, 1591. 

Edward ffairebanck died upon — daie in the 
morninge betweene 4 and 5 of the clock, 1594, at 
weh time M' Bretterton (?) of Windesor preached 
upon the vii® of Luke xit* verse at the request of 
his loving mother. 

Ellen Haile late wiefe of the said Edward ffaire- 
banck my father and mother departed this Liefe 
uppon Satturdaie the iv‘* of March, 1611, betweene 
ix and x of the clock in the forenoon and was buried 
the daie following a stranger preaching upon the 
xii" of the Rom. 1 verse. 

Edward ffairebanck the —— (my uncle) of 
Kingeston, Scriptor, died upon Fridaie the 16* of 
February, 1615, betweene 4 and 5 of the clock in 
thafternoon and was buried on Sonday following 
the 18 of the same, at his fun’all M* Becket Vicar 
of Kingeston preached upon the ixt of Hebrues the 
last verse. 

ERSKINE E. WEstT. 


THACKERAY AND THE ORIGINAL “ SoncG 
or Hatr.”—When, in the early days of the 
War, the notorious German ‘Hymn of Hate,’ 
perpetrated by Lissauer against the English, 
first aroused amused interest here, it was 
often pointed out that the piece was an 
imitation of Georg Herwegh’s ‘ Lied vom 
Hasse.’ But I have seen no reference to 
the fact that this original was translated by 
thackeray in his notice of the second edi- 
of Herwegh’s ‘ Poems,’ 
which appeared in The Foreign Quarterl: 
Review of April, 1843, and pa first ni 
printed in a collected edition in the fifth 


volume (1908) of the Oxford issue of the 
‘Works,’ supervised by Prof. Saintsbury. 
In the course of his remarks Thackeray 
says :— 

“The German reader has no need to be told that 
the spirit of this rude hearty. song has evaporated 
in the accompanying English version.] 

Wir haben lang genug geliebt 
Und wollen endlich hassen 

are gallant fierce lines of obloquy ; and the hissing 
of the word hassen, as well as the rattle and spirit 
of the double rhyme, are not to be had in a 
where the venules has but a poor stock of disyllabic 
rhymes.” 
Thackeray does not much admire the 
save for this refrain; which he says 
admirable.” He translates it :— 

We’ve practised loving long enough, 

Let’s come at last to hate! 0 


‘Davip CopPrpERFIELD’ IN WEeLsH.—While 
Charles Dickens’s inimitable ‘ Christmas 
Carol,’ rendered into Welsh, is a compara- 
tively recent production, it is now openly 
stated that a MS. translation of ‘ David 
Copperfield’ has been disinterred from an 
obscure press corner, and not yet seen the 
light of day. Antecedent circumstances 
have not been explained, nor any description 
given of this product of a labour of love on 
the part of a deceased gifted translator, 
beyond an admission that some characters 
of the novel have been transposed for adap- 
tation to Welsh surroundings. Otherwise 
the translation is literal, and identity, in the 
main, preserved. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


1s 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JosErpH W. Esswortn’s MSS.—In the 
publications of the Ballad Society many 
references are made to a projected—or rather 
completed—work of Ebsworth’s, ‘The Civil 
War and the Protectorate, illustrated by 
the Songs and Ballads of the Time,’ which 
was to be issued in five volumes, but was 
not printed in the author’s lifetime. The 
Ballad Society has, unfortunately, ceased 
its activities. Has the work ever been 
published ? If not, is its publication con- 
templated ? Where is the MS. now ? Could 
it be bought,or transcribed? I need hardly 
say that, if I should be able to obtain a copy 
of it, I am not proposing to print it or to 
make any other than a student’s use of it. 
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I acquired the bulk of the song-books and 
rinted ballad collections in Ebsworth’s 
ibrary at the sale by Messrs. Puttick & 

Simpson. W. N. H. Harpine. 
Chicago, Ill, 


GLOvEs AT WEDDINGS.—Can any one tell 
me anything about a custom, in former 
years, of giving gloves at weddings tc 
friends of the family ? At funerals, the 
custom is within my own recollection. 
Turning over some old family letters lately, 
I came across the following :— 

‘“*T received your very bountiful present of ex- 
cellent cake the day after your marriage...... = 
Wallace] had it yesterday, with his gloves, whic 
he commission’d me to assure you he would wear 
with great pleasure. We both wore our gloves to 
church, and I feel myself very grateful for such a 
mark of your affectionate remembrance—which I 
— shave told you sooner, but waited for a 

rank. 


The writer of the above letter was a Mrs. 
Wallace, wife of James Wallace, M.P. for 
Horsham, and Attorney-General, 1780, and 
father of Lord Wallace of Knaresdale. 
The recipient of the letter lived to an ex- 
treme old age, and I can remember, at her 
funeral, that packets of Savoy biscuits and 
@ number of pairs of gentlemen’s black 
gloves were laid out on the hall table, for 
any of those attending who might choose 
to take them. - E. T. Batpwin. 


PEDIGREES WANTED.—I should be glad 
of pedigrees of the following families :— 

1, Thomas Newman, citizen and grocer of 
London, 1609. 

2. Davison of St. Mary’s, Carlisle. . 

3. Richard Turner of Erith. 

4. Lee of Christchurch, Surrey. 

5. Burfoot of Withyham, Sussex. 

6. Anthony Bacon of Cyfartha, 1777. 

7. Noakes or Noyes of Southcott, Reading. 


E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead, Berks. 


Portraits WANTED.—1. Anselm Bayly 
= Anti-Socinus, pseud.; a writer on theology 
at the latter end of the eighteenth century. 
His portrait has not been engraved. 
Does an oil painting exist ? What are the 
dates of his birth and death ? 

2. Leonard Busher, author of ‘ Religion’s 
Peace, or a Plea for Liberty of Conscience,’ 
1614. I shall be obliged for a few 
biographical details. Does a portrait exist ? 

3. Charles Henry Churchill, author of 
‘The Druzes and the Maronites under 
Turkish Rule,’ 1862. .What is the date of 
his birth and death ? Does a portrait exist ? 


4. John (Durie), 1596-1680 
((D.N.B.’). I cannot find his rtrait 
mentioned in Bromley, Evans, or Chaloner 
Smith’s catalogues. Is there perhaps an 
oil painting in a private collection ? 

5. Sir Henry Finch, 1625 (‘D.N.B,’), 
Serjeant-at-Law. I cannot trace the 
existence of an engraved portrait. Is there 
an oil painting, perhaps, at one of our legal 
institutions ? IsRaEL SoLomons, 


Lock’ = LAZAR-HOUSE.—Stow mentions 
in Kent Street in the Borough of Southwark 
“‘a lazar-house for leprous people, called 
the Loke.”” This was a y in existence 
in 1453. According to ‘The Ambulator,’ 
11th edition, p. 158, the hamlet of Kingland 
“had formerly an ancient hospital, or house of 
lepers, called Les Logues; an obsolete French 
word signifying rags, whence a lock was formerly 
— as a synonymous term with a lazar, or poor 

ouse, 
The site of this hospital was let on a building 
lease in 1761. 

Is the derivation from logue, a word 
which is not, I think, obsolete in French, 
generally accepted ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


THE KNIFEGRINDER.—Could any reader 
inform me who it was that invented the 
cutlers’ travelling barrow, and when it was 
introduced ? J. B. Bucwan. 


PHGNICIAN TRADERS IN BriTarin.—I have 
seen a statement that the Pheenicians 
brought tin along the Pilgrims’ Way to 
Sandwich. Is there any authority for this ? 

W. A. Hirst. 


REFERENCE WANTED.—In Edward Chur- 
ton’s ‘ Gongora,’ vol. ii. p. 139 (John Murray, 
1862), there is the following translation of 
a sonnet which Churton ascribes to Lope 
de Vega :— 


Dear as ! the man who knows you, and hath 
tried, 
How can he be unhappy? Thoughhe want 
Great patron’s favour, and, of grace too scant, 
Fame to her shrine free entrance hath denied ; 
Yet the free soul with you in regions wide 
May stray, the ranging mind no fears can daunt 
Win. from the crowd profane, it seeks the 
aunt 
Retired, wheresTruth and ardent Virtue guide. 
Let him, who will, life’s succours vainly ply 
For gold, for ease, for pleasure, doomed to moan, 
Whose hopes must with his dying idols die ; 
Thou generous Study, friend in counsel known, 
Alone the heart’s deep thirst canst satisfy ; 
For thee I live, would die with thee alone. 


Where is the Spanish text to be found ? 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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E@ninton TOURNAMENT, 1839.— Wanted 
lists of prints and accounts of the famous 
Eglinton tournament. It has been stated 
that, owing to increase in stature, few of 
the knights could obtain old suits of armour 
to fit them. Can any reader confirm this ? 

i R. M. Hoae, 

Irvine. 


HERALDIC QUERY : PURPLE IN HERALDRY. 
—I should be glad to know the names of 
any families entitled to bear in their coat 
of arms the very rare tincture of purple. 
Jere. Wright, armorial painter, 1700, in his 
‘Wright Families’ (in. manuscript) gives 
an instance—that of 

“Richard Wright of ye Inner Temple, London, 
who alwaies wrote Le Wright. Hee beareth quar- 
terly, or, and gules, a Lyon Rampant, purpure 
charged uppon the shoulder w“ an Oaken Leaf o! 
ye first.’’ 

I shall be grateful for any information. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


JoHN Mosres.—Can any one give me the 
date and place of death, and place of burial, 
of John Moses, Esq., who was father of 
Mary Moses, who married in 1788 (as first 
wife , Aubrey, 6th Duke of St. Albans (1802- 
1815)? She died in 1800, leaving an only 
daughter Mary, who married (as second 
wife), Nov. 6, 1811, George William, 8th 
Earl of Coventry. He is described as being 
& merchant of Kingston-upon-Hull, and was 
living about 1770. What more is known 
of him ? J. W. F. 


any reader say whether 
liberty ’’ was formerly used in the sense 
of “leave” or “ furlough” in the navy or 
army ? Be 
The ‘N.E.D.,’ Liberty,’ sb. 4 c, has: 
aut. Leave of absence.’ The first quotation is 
from 1758. Liberty-day, liberty-liquor, liberty-man, 
and liberty-ticket, all referring to sailors, are men- 
tioned under section 10.] 


CaRLYLE AND NEwman.—Is it true that 
Carlyle said of Newman that he had the 
intellect of “‘a sick rabbit’’ ? If true, when, 
and under what circumstances, was it said ? 

STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


Tae Co-OPERATIVE SYSTEM IN FicTIoN.— 
I wish to obtain particulars of any fiction 
dealing with the co-operative system. 
I have ‘A Nineteenth - Century Hero’ 
{Laura M. Lane), 1885. J. ARDAGH. 
85 Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


H. C. Picron.—Residing in Liverpool, he 
was one of the founders of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Historic Society. In the 
year 1849 he delivered the inaugural 
address to the members, and in the course 
of his speech quoted Capt. Cuttle’s motto, 
‘When found, make a note of.” Mr. 
Pigeon was an enthusiastic antiquarian and 
archeologist, and an artist of fair ability ; 
he not only illustrated the papers he read to 
the Society, but also those of other members. 
The first volume of the Society’s reports 
contains two of his etchings of the interior 
of Lancaster Castle, copied from oil paintings 
made about the year 1780. He also wrote 
and illustrated a ‘ History of Shrewsbury.’ 
In 1858 he resided at 3 Westbourne Villas, 
Harrow Road, London, and for a few years 
acted as corresponding secretary to the 
above society. Can any reader give shortly 
an account of his origin, profession, &c. ? 

CITIZEN. 


QUAKERS YARD, GLAMORGANSHIRE.— 
What gave rise to this name for a populous 
place in a railway and coal district ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Replies. 
ST. BARBARA, V.M. 
(12 S. iii. 41, 136, 158, 175.) 


I am afraid that PREBENDARY DEEDEs will get 
very little information from the Continent for 
some time tocome. But he may be referred 
to a French work which ought to be found, 
I think, in every important public library 
in England, ‘ Les Caractéristiques des Saints 
énumérés et expliqués,’ by Ch. Cahier, S.J., 
1867, 2 vols., 4to, with many illustrations. 
It contains an interesting study on the 
subject of St. Barbara, in which even the 
comic element is not omitted, for she is 
mentioned as having been the patron saint 
of hairbrush makers, because of the pun 
which the name “ Barbe”’ affords in French 
(Barbe = beard). The book is used in 
France by every artist or person interested 
in religious art, and in all probability it 
will be a long time before a better work of 
this kind is produced. 

“A book by Mr. M. Drake on the same 
subject has recently appeared in England, 
but I notice with regret that the consensus 
of opinion seems to be that any success it 
may meet with will be of the nature of a 
succés d estime. 
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What we want are specialfmonographs. 
such as the exceedingly good one on St 
James the Less by Richard P. Bedford 
(Publications of the Gryphon Club, Bernard 
Quaritch, 1911), or the very interesting 
series of articles on St. Barbara in your 
columns. 


The questions of ritual prayers and of 
calendars have been settled by MR. MONTAGUE 
Summers, F.R.S.L. I was glad to see that, 
as far as the existence of St. Barbara is 
concerned, he does not consider Baring- 
Gould an absolutely reliable authority. 
The latter seems to have been puzzled by 
the disagreement between Baronius, who 
asserts that the Saint was born and mar- 
tyred in Nicomedia (a town in Bithynia), 
and Metaphrastes, who inclines towards 
Heliopolis (in Egypt or in Syria). He 
therefore opines that “‘the place of her 

assion is the brain of the inventor of the 
egend.”” 

But the expression in loco solis seems to 
suggest that owing to an error Heliopolis, 
2.€., Civitas solis,was considered a fair trans- 
lation of the Latin. I take it that Pre- 
BENDARY DEEDES had some good reason for 
stating that the burial-place of the Saint 
in loco solis was somewhere in Nicomedia, 
and that therefore the above-mentioned 
difficulty has been satisfactorily settled. 

It is not possible, however, to agree with 
him about the popularity of the cult of St. 
Barbara in England before the Reformation. 
It is true that there is only one church bear- 
ing her name, but it is well known that a 
great many dedications of churches were 
altered to suit Henry VIII.’s religious 
views. In many cases the uncontroversial 
denomination All Saints or All Hallows 
was adopted. This makes it difficult for 
us to determine the names of the original 
patrons, and prevents us from relying on 
the dedication of churches as a perfectly 
safe clue in the present matter. 


Far more reliable evidence is to be found in 
the wills of the deceased, but, unfortunately, 
searches do not seem to have been made 
everywhere with the same thoroughness as 
in Kent by Messrs. Leland Duncan and 
Arthur Hussey. The latter gives, for East 
Kent, a list which, though it does not cover 
a very long period, affords nevertheless a 
= that there were lights burning in 

onour of the Saint in the following 
churches : Appledore ; Ashford ; Canterbury, 
Hospital of St. John the Baptist ; Dover, 
St. Martin’s; Faversham; Sandwich, St. 
Clement’s ; Smallhythe ; Stone in Oxney. 


In Sandwich the White Friars had e 
chapel consecrated to “ St. Barbary.” In 
St. Mildred’s, Canterbury, there wasta 
Brotherhood of St. Barbara, but it is not 
known of what kind it was (‘Testamenta 
Cantiana ’). 

The book by Mr. F. Bond on the ‘ Dedica- 
tions of Churches’ gives illustrations of an 
alabaster panel in St. Peter Mancroft, 
Norwich, of a rood-screen at Ranworth, 
and of two different carvings in Westminster 
Abbey. Both these last are reproduced,and 
one is of special interest (p. 144) because 
the Saint is holding a turreted tower, in the 
middle of which the portcullis of the Tudors 
is conspicuous (Henry VII.’s Chapel). 

Dr. Philip Nelson in ‘ Ancient Painted 
Glass in England’ furnishes us with a 
number of examples, though his list has no 
pretension to be exhaustive :— 


Devonshire : Awliscombe—Exeter—Wolborough. 
ae: Winchester Cathedral (Fromond 
n 


Stamford (Brown’s Hospital) — 
Wrangle. 

Norfolk : Bowburgh—Ketteringham. 

Rutland : North Luffenham. 

Shropshire : Ludlow. 

Somerset : Cheddar—Cuckington. 

Westmorland : Windermere. 

Worcestershire : Great Malvern Priory. 

Yorkshire : Winteringham— Coxwold—Almonds- 
bury—York (St. Martin). 

In Norfolk, according to Mr. F. Bond, 
there are six churches, and not two, with old 
glass representing St. Barbara. In Kent 
I may supply from personal observation 
a half-length figure in a north window in 
Bishopsbourne Church (early fifteenth cen- 
tury). She holds a tower, and is crowned 
with roses. Another is to be seen in @ north 
window in the chapel at Monks Horton. 
This is, I venture to say, a charming ex- 
ample of the art of the early fifteenth 
century in England. I have a drawing of 
it,and should be delighted to send a photo- 
graph to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ Here 
St. Barbara is represented holding in the 
right hand a book, and in the left a sort of 
tower, which I think is intended for & 
sacramental cup, shaped like a tower, the 
roof forming the cover. In the same way 
in the alabaster panel (illustrated on p. 7 
of Mr. Bond’s book on ‘ Dedications of 
Churches ’) at St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich, 
St. Barbara has a tower which J am inclined 
to consider as a monstrance. On the Con- 
tinent she is sometimes indicated by & 
chalice. 

The figure of the Saint frequently occurs 
in manuscripts. Mr. Bond gives an illus- 
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tration from an instance in the Bodleian. 
But the valuable list of Early Drawings 
and Illuminations in the British Museum 
by Birch and Jenner contains about sixty. 
It would be most interesting to know the 
special character of each of them, and to 
ascertain if they are of British origin or not. 
Their dates would, perhaps, help us to de- 
termine when St. Barbara was adopted as 
a patron saint by soldiers and sailors, for 
the first Sw gg of this cult is not yet 
known. ithout further investigation I 
feel inclined to believe that she became the 
atron saint of warriors on land and sea 

ng before the invention of gunpowder. 
The tower may have given rise to this 
veneration as the emblem may have been 
wrongly interpreted as a military feature, 
part of a castle or stronghold. 

For a similar reason, I think, she was 
invoked against thunder and lightning. In 
France my grandmother had a charming 
prayer for this purpose, commencing “* Sainte 
Barbe, Sainte Fleur, lavez les pieds de notre 
Seigneur....”” (I always fancied this mys- 
terious Sainte Fleur meant St. Mary Magda- 
lene, who is very often represented along 
with St. Barbara.) 

Because of her power against lightning, 
bells were named after her both in England 
and on the Continent. The Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield in his interesting book, ‘ The 
Village Church, mentions an_ inscription 
on @ bell in Leonine verses, which begins :— 
Me melior vere non est campana sub aere 
O cidus (sic) celi Barbara crimina deli (sic).... 
By the way, I may mention that thunder, 
bells, and towers were always connected 
together in olden times. We must re- 
member that bells were used not only for 
calling the faithful to church, but more 
especially for mystical purposes: helping 
by their sound the souls of the deceased to 
find their way to heaven, driving away evil 
spirits, and protecting men and _ beasts 
against lightning. 

Mr. WAINEWRIGHT mentions a church 
dedicated to St. Barbara in Italy in the 
eleventh century. This is very interesting, 
for it is one of the earliest examples of this 
cult in the West. It remains to be ascer- 
tained when it reached this part of Europe, 
and whether it was not brought back from 
the East by Crusaders or travellers, as seems 
to be the case with St. George. If it is so, 
the image must have been here anterior to 
the legend, and may have given rise to it. 


A study of the name “ Barbara ’”’ should 
lead us to inquire if this is not rather a 


general appellation, meaning that she was, 
by birth, neither a Greek, Jew, nor Roman 
(her partner in martyrdom, St. Juliana, 
was probably a Roman). We ought to be 
interested in these Barbarians because they 
were probably of Celtic origin. It was in. 
Bithynia that the Gauls settled before going 
to the country which took its name from. 
them, Galatia, and from which they were 
afterwards driven back again to the shores. 
of Bithynia. If Barbara were really a Celt,. 
it would be most interesting to know 
whether the earliest images of the Saint 
represent her with a round tower, similar to 
those which are found in Ireland and other 
Celtic districts, and which, I am inclined to 
believe, were of Christian origin, and prob- 
ably erected for religious purposes in the 
place of the megalithic standing stones. 
venerated by the Celts in pre-historic 
times. It is at all events very curious that 
so many of the unexplained round towers 
in Ireland are in close proximity to a church. 
But I am afraid of being led into a digression. 
foreign to the present subject, and will 
merely add that there should be no difficulty 
in ascertaining whether, in this part of Asia. 
Minor, there remain any vestiges of Celtic 
civilization and particularly round towers. 
similar to the Irish ones. 

May I say in conclusion that in my 
country St. Barbara is universally honoured 
as the patron saint of miners, and of a very 
ancient free corps of artillery, the “ Canon- 
niers Sédentaires de Lille,’ the origin of 
which goes back to the Middle Ages? As 
such, she had a chapel behind the chancel 
in St. Maurice’s Church. In this there is 
a good modern window in which she is 
represented amongst soldiers. This church 
was the only interesting old church in the 
town, and therefore, according to German 
ideas, merited destruction. This the Huns 
carried into effect in their useless and 
wanton bombardment of the city in October, 
1916. 

“Sancta Barbara, ejice Barbaros.” 
P. TuRPIN. 
Folkestone. 


Mr. Montacue Summers thinks that it. 
is ‘ unscholarly nonsense” to say that St- 
Barbara is ‘‘ a wholly mythical personage.” 
Then what about the greatest of hagio- 
graphs, the aa and honest Le Nain de 
Tillemont ? In his ‘Mémoires pour servir 
& Vhistoire ecclésiastique, Venice edition, 
vol. iii. p. 267, he wrote: “ Nous ne disons 
rien de la vie de cette sainte, parce qu’on 
ne trouve rien de certain.” He has a note 
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on the same subject on p. 690, beginning 
thus :— 
_ Bollandus nous assure 
ainconnue aux anciens, aussi 
rine, et qu’on n’a aucune histoire ni de l’une ni 
de lautre dont l’autorité ne soit peu certaine, ou 
qui ne paraisse méme fabuleuse.”’ 
When scholars like Bollandus and Tillemont: 
= among the great, and devout 
atholics besides, assert that nothing is 
-known about a saint, an opinion contrary 
‘to theirs must be considered as ‘‘ unscholarly 
nonsense ”’ unless some document, unknown 
to them, shows the contrary. No such 
document is in existence. 8S. REINACH. 
Boulogne-sur-Seine. 


ue Ste. Barbe a été 
ien que Ste. Cathe- 


I have been waiting to see if any one 
would give the story of Santa Barbara, 
‘which has been familiar to me for many 
‘years, though whence acquired I cannot 
mow say. She is the patron saint of ar- 
‘tillerymen, quarrymen, and all who deal 
in explosives. Her father,a Roman soldier, 
invented powder, or something similar, 
and left her the secret. She was Superior 
of a convent at Bone in Algeria, and, being 
thard pressed by the Arabs who were be- 
‘sieging the convent, blew herself up with 
all her nuns. This story much _ better 
explains her connexion with gunners, and 
is so entirely different from the other as 
to lead one to suspect there may have been 
two saints of the name. 

G. 8. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


I venture to suggest that the custom 
described by Cot. Epwarp NIcHOLSON is 
connected with the ‘“ Gardens of Adonis,” 
for which see Sir James Frazer, ‘ The Golden 
Bough,’ ‘ Adonis, Attis, Osiris’ (vol. i. 236, 
8qq.). EMERITUS. 


Music To Sone or CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 
(12 S. iii. 149, 192)—I had the honour of 
setting to music Christina Rossetti’s poem 
beginning “‘ When I am dead, my dearest,” 
some years ago, and it was published shortly 
afterwards, under the title of ‘ Hereafter,’ 
by Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. 
‘On the dissolution of that firm the song 

assed into the hands of the present pub- 

ishers, Joseph Williams, Ltd., 32 Great 
Portland Street, W. The song has gone 
through many editions, and has been 
popular both at concerts and in private 
eireles. It is published in vol. i. of m 
“Albums of People’s Songs and Ballads,’ 
with others with words by Thomas Carlyle, 
Charles Kingsley, Marlowe, Suckling, Theo. 


Marzials, Goldsmith, Gosse, &c., and in 
single form in several keys. It may in- 
terest your readers to know that it was 
first sung by my sister Miss Kate Lawson 
at a large artistic, literary, and musical 
conversazione held at our neighbour Mr. 
W. B. Scott’s house in Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea. The company numbered, among 
other distinguished folk of the time, the 
poetess herself, her brothers William Michael 
and (our next-door neighbour) Dante Gabriel, 
Mr. and Mrs. Holman Hunt, Alma and 
Laura Tadema, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Burne-Jones, Tom Woolner the sculptor, 
A. C. Swinburne, and R. H. Horne, known 
as ‘Orion’ Horne from his epic (the 
farthing one), who was 80 years of age at 
the time, and who sang us a Spanish love 
song, and accompanied it on the guitar 
with great brilliancy. Among the younger 
men present, if my mind deceive me not, 
were Arthur O’ Shaughnessy ,Theo. Marzials, 
Cecil Lawson, Edmund Gosse, Theodore 
Watts, and others. I am proud to remem- 
ber my sister’s singing of the song in 
question met with universal applause, 
and had to be repeated. On my asking 
Miss Rossetti if my humble efforts at finding 
music for her beautiful poem pleased her, 
she smiled, and in her serene and saintly 
voice answered, ‘‘ Do you really think the 
question necessary ?”’ This answer some- 
how pleased my young and anxious heart 
more than any direct word of approval could 
have done. The words I remember ; but 
who could translate the lovely way they 
were said ? Matcotm Lawson. 
131 Upper Richmond Road, Putney, S.W 


HERALDIC QUERY: SALAMANDER: 
Francis I. (12 S. iii. 108, 192). — 
It cannot be said that the salamander has 
any special meaning in heraldry, any more 
than the gryphon, cockatrice, or other 
fabulous being, but it has its meaning. 
F. Bond in his ‘ Misericords’ says that the 
chief textbook of the medieval zoologist 
was Pliny’s ‘Natural History.’ The 
‘Physiologus, or ‘Book of Beasts,’ or 
‘ Bestiary,’ which is at least as early as the 
fifth century, added the passages in the 
Bible which speak of the animal in question, 
blending and reconciling as well as might be 
the Biblical description with that of Pliny, 
and then drawing an _ edifying moral. 
Gradually all this crystallized into a collec- 
tion of some fifty moral beasts. The writer 
remarks of the salamander that it is a large 
lizard, the character of which is to put out 
fire by passing into it, its skin having the 
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properties of asbestos. Thus it symbolizes 
the Christian who passes unscathed through 
the fires of passion. Biblical warrant is 
found in the story of the Three Children, and 
the words of Isaiah and St. Paul; and the 
*Physiologus’ is thus the superposition of 
Scripture on Pliny, who says: “ The sala- 
mander is a sort of lizard which seeks the 
hottest fire to breed in, but quenches it with 
the extreme frigidity of its body.” 

Salamanders are occasionally found carved 
on early fonts, as on that of Salehurst, Sussex. 
As the salamander was fabled to live in fire, 
it was taken asanemblem of baptism ‘“ with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire. Mr. Bond 
says in his book on ‘ Fonts’ :— 

“The salamander is emblematic of the virtue of 
the righteous man, which enables him to pass 
through the fires of temptation unhurt. There 
actually does exist a small frog-like reptile with 
rows of tubercles on its sides, which secretes a 
milky poisonous fluid sufficient to extinguish a live 
coal, and slightly to retard the action of fire. 
Applying their Bibles to the elucidation of zoology, 
they arrived at the symbolism.” 

A. G. Kraty, Chaplain, R.N. (retired): 

Bedford. 


The belief was current in the Middle Ages 
that the salamander had the faculty of 
living in fire, and it was the symbol of great 
endurance. 

John, King of Aragon, 1458, took a 
salamander in the fire as his device, with 
Durabo (“I will endure”) for his motto ; 
and Francis I. had the same device, with the 
motto Nutrisco et extinguo (“I nourish and 
extinguish ’’), alluding to the belief that the 
salamander had, besides the faculty of living 
in the fire, the power of extinguishing it. 
This device appears on all the palaces of 
Francis I. At Chambord there are nearly 
four thousand examples, and at Fontaine- 
bleau and the chateaux of the Loire it is 
everywhere to be seen. 

The salamander is also supposed to 
symbolize baptism with the Holy Ghost and 
fire. The Greeks carried their infants round 
the fire in order to dedicate them to their 
gods, after holding a festival called the 
“ Amphidromia,” and therefore it appears 
on many fonts. The finest examples in 
England are those on the fonts at Youlgrave 
and Norton in Derbyshire. 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Heraldic devices have, as often as not, no 
discoverable meaning whatever. However, 
the ancient symbolism of the salamander 
which is very rare in British heraldry, 
though Nisbet assigns it on rather dubious 


authority to the Earls of Angus) is certainly 
of a religious kind, signifying spiritual ardour, 
or faith overcoming trials. Francis I. 
inherited the badge of the salamander from 
his father, the Comte d’Angouléme, and 
there are many fine examples of it, in carved 
stone, wood, and needlework, in his castles 
at Blois and elsewhere. The treatment of 
the salamander’s tail, wriggling amid the 
flames, in some of these representations, is 
especially remarkable for what Mr. Ruskin 
would have called its “‘ loving reverence for 
truth.” 
D. Oswatp HuntTer-Brair, O.8.B. 
Fort Augustus. 


It became the emblem of all things that 
had to do with fire—a soldier exposed to the 
fire of battle, a fire-eating juggler, and a 
poker. Falstaff says he has maintained 
Bardolph’s salamander (7.e., his red face) 
“with fire any time this two-and-thirty 
years’ (‘1 Hen. IV.,’ III. iii. 52-5). 

The salamander badge of Francis I.— 
which may be seen upon his buildings in 
stone and wood, and upon his coins—was 
also borne by his father, Charles, Comte 
d’Angouléme. It bore the motto Nutrisco 
et eatinguo (‘*T nourish and extinguish ’’), for 
it was believed that the animal could live in 
fire, which it even extinguished by its 
coldness. Among other forms of this legend 
is that of the cavern of everlasting flames 
where sellat, or satin, was made by the 
salamanders. Frank Buckland considered 
it possible that the power possessed by these 
reptiles of exuding a fluid has given rise to 
the fable of their incombustibility. 

A. R. Bayley. 


In ‘ The Symbolisms of Heraldry ’ (1898) 
Mr. W. Cecil Wade does not suggest a 
significance for this emblem, only saying 
that “it is very rarely borne in British 
heraldry,” and giving two instances. A 
third is mentioned in Elvin’s ‘ Synopsis of 
Heraldry’ (1866), where the salamander is 
figured in Plate X. W. BoE: 


From LIvERPOOL TO WORCESTER A CEN- 
TURY AND A Har Aco (12 S. iii. 21, 63, 89, 
106, 133, 178).—There should surely be no 
hesitation in identifying the “ new church ” 
at Manchester, ‘‘ built in the Gothic taste,” 
as St. John’s, Byrom Street, off Deansgate. 
As Mr. Bowks says, the church was founded 
by. Edward Byrom, and consecrated in 
1769. It would, therefore, rightly be de- 
scribed as “new” in 1771, if that is the 
date of the journal. G. H. R. says “ there 


is (and was) very little suggestion of ‘ Gothic 
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taste’ in any of the ” three churches he 
names. There is certainly none in St. 
Ann’s, nor was there any in St. Mary’s: 
both these were classic town churches of a 
type familiar in the eighteenth century. 
But St. John’s is different. It is described 
in the ‘Manchester Church Congress Guide’ 
of 1908 as “a curious example of revived 
Gothic style ’’—the Gothic style, of course, 
as understood in 1769. It has a rectangular 
nave with galleries, two tiers of pointed 
windows, embattled parapets, and tall west 
tower with pinnacles. It is, in fact, quite 
an interesting, if not beautiful, example of the 
work of the early Gothicists. kas 


‘“THE CALL OF....”’ (12 S. iii. 69).—Kip- 
ling uses “‘ the call,” &c. more as a phrase 
than as a title. It occurs in ‘The Feet of 
the Young Men’ in ‘Five Nations,’ first 
published in December, 1897. The first 
recorded title that I have found is that for 
a volume of poems by L. F. Tooker, 1902, 
“The Call of the Sea.’ This was followed 
in 1903 by Jack London’s well-known 
novel, ‘The Call of the Wild’; in 1904 by 
J. A. Hamerton’s ‘Call of the Town.’ 
‘The Call of the Blood,’ by R. S. Hichens, 
appeared in 1906; F.T. Bullen’s ‘Call of the 
Deep’ in 1907; and there have been several 
“ calls’? since—of the Drum, the East, the 
South, the Mountains, and the Land. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


TEMPLE Bar: A NOTE ON Its BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY (12 S. iii. 101).—For the informa- 
tion of Mr. Ateck ABRAHAMS and of others 
interested in this subject, I hope I may be 
allowed to say that in 1855 J. W. G. Gutch, 
M.R.C.S.L., “‘ late Foreign Service Queen’s 
Messenger,” printed at Clifton Villas, Pad- 
dington, chapter i. of a work on Temple 
Bar. The title-page promised ‘ Temple Bar, 
with a brief notice of the Gates of Old 
London, and a Narrative of the Social, 
Historical, and Criminal Occurrences con- 
nected with Temple Bar and its Immediate 
Vicinity.’ The instalment now before me 
is in quarto: it has a faded photograph of 
the author as a frontispiece, and facing that 
a view of the west side of the Bar from 
a drawing by Boz. Later, there are ten 
woodcuts of remnants of the old City walls. 
J. W. G. Gutch was for some years editor 
of the ‘ Literary and Scientific Register,’ of 
which he may have been the founder. 
After the death of the painstaking compiler, 
Mr. Stevens, 421 Strand, went on publishing 
“Gutch’s Literary and Scientific Register 
and Almanack,’ which was replete with 
unexpected information. St. SwITHIN. 


Mr. AtecKk ABRAHAMS has covered the 
ground very well, and his contribution to 
the bibliography of London -under this 
heading makes it reasonable to ask how far 
it is possible to treat similarly many other 
streets and spots in London. Why is it 
that the Corporation of London—probably 
the richest in the world—has so far done 
nothing towards a bibliography of London ? 
The Guildhall Library neither issues a 
Catalogue which is of any use, nor does it 
publish a Bulletin, as is done by nearly 
every good library. Verily we are slow to 
learn. 

I append a note upon three scarce items 
upon Temple Bar :— 

‘The Solemn Mock-Procession, or the Tryak 
and Execution of the Pope and his Ministers, on 
a of November, at Temple Bar.’ 4to. 

‘Miscellanies over Claret, or the Friends to 
the Tavern the best Friends to Poetry, being a 
collection of Poems from the Rose Tavern, with- 
out Temple Bar.’ 4to. 1697. 

‘ Kenrick’s Introduction to the School of 
Shakespeare, held in the Apollo, at the Devik 
Tavern, Temple Bar.’ 1773. 

A. L. HumpPHREys. 

187 Piccadilly, W. 


The following may be added :— 
‘History of Temple Bar.’ 8vo. London, 
1877; ‘Inner and Middle Temple’ (Bellot), 


pp.'150, 264, 295 ; All the Year Round, xxvi. 438 ; 
Amateur Photographer, xxvii. 377; Appleton’s 
Journal, xvii. 15; Chambers’s Journal, xlviii- 
428; Chicago Law News, xv. 62; Colburn'’s New 
Monthly Magazine, clxv. 1323; Hvening Standard, 
ix. 531; Penny Magazine,’ ii. 223; St. James's 
Magazine, xxvi. 797; Leisure Hour, ii. 380. 
J. ARDAGH. 


NOTABLES BORN IN 1809 (12 S. iii. 148).— 
Besides those mentioned by «Ease 
Mendelssohn, R. Monckton Milnes (Lord 
Houghton), and Abraham Lincoln were born 
in this year. 

Your correspondent may be interested 
in another very curious coincidence—the 
fatality of Saturday to the English Royal 
family (Hanoverian line). It is the fact 
that William IIT., Queen Anne, George I., 
George II., George III., George IV., the 
Duchess of Kent, the Prince Consort, and 
Princess Alice (Grand Duchess of Hesse) 
all died on a Saturday. ’ 

Another coincidence: some one (was it 
Disraeli ?) called thirty-seven the “fatal 
age of genius,’ and compiled a list including 
Raphael, Mozart, Byron, and Burns (there 
were others whom I forget), who died at 
that early age. 

D. O. O.8.B. ; 

Fort Augustus. 
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To swell the list the following may be 
added: President Abraham Lincoln ; first 
Lord Houghton; the Scottish historio- 
grapher, John Hill Burton ; Samuel Morley, 
the philanthropist ; William Rathbone Greg; 
Gogol, the Russian novelist; Sir James 
Erasmus Wilson, LL.D., F.R.S.; W. F. 
Skene, D.C.L., famed Celtic scholar ; Mar- 
shal Manteuffel ; Hon. Edward Turner Boyd 
Twistleton. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Prof. Harrison in his biography of Edgar 
Allan Poe (vol. i. p. 8, Virginia edition), 
speaking of the year of Poe’s birth, 1809, 
mentions the following as born in the same 
year: Elizabeth Barrett, Alfred Tennyson, 
Charles Darwin, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Gladstone, Fanny Kemble, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

R. M. Hoaa. 


Irvine. 


At 18. xii. 399 is anarticle ‘ Remarkable 
Men born during the same Year,’ from 1748 
to 1821. Under 1809 will be found : Richard 
Monckton Milnes, M.P., poet ; Mendelssohn, 
composer ; Joseph Mazzini, revolutionist ; 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, writer; Rt. Hon. 
William Gladstone, ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; Signor Gavazzi; Canrobert, 
French commander. 

Tennyson is under the year 1810. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


An EneuisH Army List or 1740 (12 S. 
ii. 483 ; iii. 132).—I regret I can add little 
to Pror. BENSLY’s note, but as he is good 
enough to invite my views respecting the 
Edmund Fielding who received his first 
commission in 1733, and a later commission 
in the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers on 
Mar. 22, 1739/40, I write to say that the 
young ensign would appear to be unques- 
tionably Henry Fielding’s younger brother. 
That Edmund Fielding, jun., followed the 
army as a profession is fairly well established 
on the following evidence :— 

(a) In the ‘ Voyage to Lisbon’ it is re- 
corded under date July 24, 1754 (corrected 
date July 19, see 12 S. ii. 515; iii. 100) :— 

“As we passed by Spithead we saw the two 
regiments of soldiers who were just returned 
from Gibraltar and Minorca....I found that the 
troops in general embarked from England to 
these garrisons, since they had been changed 
every third year, with the utmost cheerfulness ; 
but that, before this time, they looked upon 
going to Gibraltar and Port Mahon in the light 
of banishment; which made many of them 
melancholy, and some of the soldiers, it is said, 
had such a strong desire of revisiting their native 
country, that they absolutely pined away, which 


I am inclined to believe ; for a brother of mine, 
who was at Minorca about fourteen years ago, 
inform’d me that he came to England in the 
same ship with a soldier who shot himself thro’ 
the hand, merely that he might be sent home, 
having been in that island for many years.” 

(6) Arthur Murphy, writing in 1762, 
stated that Henry Fielding’s brother, Ed- 
mund, had been “an officer in the Marine 
service. 

(c) In the ‘ Whitefoord Papers,’ 1898 
(p. 25), the name appears, under date 1743, 
as a first lieutenant in a list of Col. James 
Cochran’s Regiment of Marines. 

It is known that Edmund Fielding died 
young, but the exact date of death is as 
yet unascertained. Hitherto the reference 
in the ‘ Whitefoord Papers’ was the latest 
point to which he had been traced, but I have 
turned up a document in the Public Record 
Office to which his signature is attached, 
together with those of his brother and sisters, 
bearing date 1744. 

Pror. BEnsty also desires further par- 
ticulars concerning the military career of 
General Edmund Feilding. It will be well, 
perhaps, to await the remainder of this 
Important Army List, which may throw 
light on the regiment of Invalids which he 
commanded; but I may add that in addition 
to being occupied in London, as described 
by Miss Godden, General Feilding, can 
be taaced in official documents and con- 
temporary newspapers, as_ stationed at 
various times at Exeter, Greenwich, and 
Portsmouth. J. Paut DE Castro. 


C. H. Dalton gives in ‘ George the First’s 
Army, 1714-27,’ vol. ii. p. 141, the following 
note concerning General Edmund Fielding :— 

‘‘1. Appointed ensign in the lst Foot Guards, 
Dec. 15, 1696 ; | captain in Brig.-General Webb’s 
Regiment (8th Foot) before 1704; | fought at 
Blenheim ; | major of Lord Tunbridge’s Regi- 
ment of Foot, April 12, 1706; | succeeded Col. 
Brasier in command of a Regiment of Foot in 
Ireland, Aug. 1, 1709; | half-pay, 1713; | 
colonel of a newly raised Regiment of Foot 
(41st), Mar. 11, 1719; | brig.-general, Mar. 16, 
1727; | major-general, Nov. 8, 1735 ; | lieutenant- 
general, July 2, 1739; | died June 20, 1741.” 


J. H. 


HyYpuHENATES (12 S. iii. 10).—In speaking 
of “the American Germans,’ L. L. K. has 
put the cart before the horse. For in this 
country American citizens of foreign birth 
and those descended from such are always 
called ‘‘ German Americans,” “ Irish Ameri- 
cans,’ &c., as the case may be, sometimes 
with and sometimes without a hyphen 
joining the two words. Thus we have the 
following societies: ‘‘ British-American As- 
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sociation,’ ‘‘ Danish American Historical 
Association,” ‘‘ German-American Alliance 
of Boston and Vicinity,” ‘‘ German American 
Society of the United States,” ‘“* Greek- 
American Club,’ Greek-American. His- 
torical Association,’ ‘‘ Swedish-American 
Historical Association,’ &c. And here are 
a few titles of books: ‘ Franco-Americans 
of the State of Maine,’ ‘ Irish-American 
Tories, ‘An Irish-American Victory over 


Great Britain, ‘The Irish-American Li- 
brary,’ &c. Hence the term “ hyphenates ” 


has been applied to those American citizens 

who are alleged to place the interests of the 

foreign country from which they have been 

derived above the interests of their own 

country. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


FELLOWS OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
(12 8. ii. 469, 518; iii. 35).—I_ have to thank 
Mr. Price and Mr. GouLp, as well as other 
correspondents who have written to me 
yersonally, for answers to my query. May 

ask, as a further favour, for information as 
to the date of death, and the works, of 
Edward Brent, who was elected Jan. 19, 
1758 ? E. BRABROOK. 

Langham House, Wallington, Surrey. 


PorTRAITS IN STAINED Guass (12 S. ii. 


172, 211, 275, 317, 337, 374, 458, 517; 
iii. 15, 36, 76, 95, 159, 198).—In ‘ The 
Ambulator, 11th edition (London, 1811), 


at p. 42, there is a mention of the por- 
traits of Margaret Beauchamp, grand- 
mother to Henry VII., of Henry VII. him- 
self, and of Queen Elizabeth in the east 
window of Battersea Parish Church; at 
p. 108 the old church at Greenwich is said 
to have formerly contained a portrait on 
glass of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester ; 
at p. 146 mention is made of the Crown 
Public-House, Lower Street, Islington, and 
it is asserted that “‘ among other decorations 
on painted glass, apparently of the reign of 
Henry VIL., is an original portrait of Eliza- 
beth, the queen of that monarch, supposed 
to have been painted in 1487”; and at 
p. 245 is a reference to the window from 
Bexhill now in the possession of Mr. MILNER- 
GrBson-CULLUM (see ante, p. 95). 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


1. In the Great Hall at Lambeth Palace 
is a window containing a portrait of Arch- 
bishop Chicheley. 

2. On the Chancery landing of St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell, a window has portrait 
figures of the Grand Priors Sir John Kendal 


and Sir Thomas Doewra, and also of Fina, | 
i 


the first English Prioress at Buckland 
Sororum. I think the inquirer might find 
it worth while to look through Timbs’s 
‘ Curiosities of London.’ 

3. Eden mentions Magdalen and Wadham 
Colleges, Oxford, as possessing portraits of 
Charles I. and his queen, and Brasenose 
and St. John’s of their founders. Charles I. 
and his granddaughter Queen Anne are 
also to be found in Harlow Church. 

4. St. Andrew’s Undershaft, London, has 
in the west window portraits of Edward VI., 
Elizabeth, James I., Charles I.,and Charles IT. 

5. St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, has a modern. 
window of a dozen citizens of London. 

A. G. KEAty. 

Bedford. 


In Tierney’s ‘ History and Antiquities of 
the Castle and Town of Arundel,’ 1834, 
vol. i. p. 85, there is a description of the 
stained-glass windows in the Baron’s Hall, 
depicting historical scenes—the signing of 
Magna Charta, &c. Some of the figures 
are portraits, among them the Duke of 
Norfolk, Capt. Morris, Alderman Coombe, 
Henry Howard of Greystoke, Earl of Suffolk, 
Lord Howard of Effingham, Earl of Surrey, 
Lord Henry Molyneux Howard, &c. 

A. H. W. FyNmore. 

Arundel. 


GUNNERS’ HANDBOOKS (12 S. iii. 90, 153). 
—The following bibliographical information 
might be of use to your correspondent :— 

Bosquecillo, pseud. [i.e.. D. B. Shaw]. See 
Duncan Blanckley Shaw. 

Claudius Shaw. See D. B. Shaw. 

Duncan Blanckley Shaw. The Artilleryman’s 
Pocket Companion....London, 1855. 
Second edition. London [1855]. 
Third edition. London [1855]. 

Thomas Walker Bridges. Bridges’ 
Pocket-Book, &c. London, 1871. 12mo. 

Frederick Page. A ‘ Gunners’ Aid to Instruc- 


tion.’ Compiled in a handy form for the use of 
Volunteer Gunners, by....F. Page....Sixth 
thousand. London, 1873. 8vo. 


Shaw at first published his works under’ 
pseudonyms, but later under his own name. 
All of these works might be consulted in the- 
British Museum. E. EK. BARKER. 


BIsHOP, PRIVATE SECRETARY TO 
GeEoRGE ITI. (12 S. ii. 410).—I cannot find 
any one of this name holding the office of 
Private Secretary to the Sovereign, the 
duties of which, I believe, were usually 
discharged by the Keeper of the Privy Purse. 
Charles Van Hulse appears to have acted 
as Private Secretary for some time to 
William ITI., and to have been followed by 
John Robethon until April, 1702, after: 
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which I can find no name until Herbert 
Taylor held the position from 1805 to 1812; 
in the latter year the same person, John 
McMahon, was appointed both Keeper of 
the Privy Purse and Private Secretary. 
Since 1830, however, the two appointments 
have generally been kept distinct. 
W. R. W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE VICTORIA Cross 
(12 S. iii. 49, 97)—Your correspondent at 
the first reference has omitted in his list 
two books written by the same author, 
namely : ‘ Britannia’s Calendar of Heroes,’ 
compiled by Kate Stanway, with an intro- 
duction by the Rev. the Hon. E. Lyttelton, 
late Head Master of Eton; and the other 
‘Sons of Valour,’ by Kate Stanway. In the 
first mentioned there are over one hundred 
and sixty signatures of heroes of the Victoria 
Cross. The other work contains the names 
of 522 men who have been awarded the 
bronze cross, and is published at one shilling. 

H. T. Beppows. 

Shrewsbury. 


The subjoined will find a suitable place in 
these lists :— 

‘How one of the McGovern or McGauran Clan 
won the Victoria Cross in the Indian Mutiny.’ 
By J. H. McGovern, F.L.A.S. Liverpool, 1889. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


St. Burcnarp (12 S. iii. 127).—It is 
stated that St. Burchard’s Day is Feb. 2. 
What is the authority for this? On refer- 
ence to Sir H. Nicolas’s ‘ Chronology of 
History: Alphabetical Calendar of Saints’ 
Days,’ I find :— 
Burkard or Burchard, 


bishop. in Germany on Thurs- 


day after St. Denis. 
Note that St. Denis is Oct. 9. St. Burchard 

is not given in the Roman Calendar nor in the 

Prayer Book Calendar. J. pe C. L. 


Fountains Aspey Accounts (12 
iii. 129).—Pulvis pestilencie will probably be 
the powder against pestilence afterwards 
included in our old London pharmacopeceias, 
which consisted of the powders of sanders 
wood (white, red, and yellow), basil seeds, 
Armenian bole, cinnamon, dittany, gentian, 
and tormentil roots, the seeds of citron and 
sorrel, pearls, sapphires, and the bone of a 
stag’s heart. Pulvis vitalis would, in all 
likelihood, be a somewhat similar com- 
position, one of the uses of the above, says 
Culpeper, being to “‘ cheer the vital spirits 
and strengthen the heart.”’ 


{in 14, but formerly 


BowTetL: BEAUCLERK (12 S. iii. 110).— 
Henry I. was traditionally nicknamed Beau- 
clerk, or fine scholar, as Camden notes in 
his ‘ Remains concerning Britain.’ It was,. 
then, not altogether unnatural that his. 
descendant and remote successor, Charles: 
II., should give this as a surname to one 
of his bastard sons. He had already made- 
use of FitzCharles and FitzRoy. 

A. R. Bay Ey. 


There is a pedigree of Boutell alias 
Bowtell in Add. MS. (B.M.) No. 19119. 
See the G.E.C. Peerage for Beauclerk. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187 Piccadilly, W. 


PRONUNCIATION OF “EA” (12 S. ii. 5305 
iii. 58,77, 97).—Hereabouts and in Northamp- 
tonshiré one constantly finds the labonring 
classes pronounce “ peas ’”’ as pays, beans ”’ 
as banes, ‘“‘ meat’ as mate, “‘tea’”’ as tay, 
“seal” as sale, and “ steal”’’ as stale. On. 
the other hand, many pronounce “ break ”’ 
as breek. JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

“Tay’’ for tea, “teach,” ‘ creature,” 
“each,” are still prevalent in Devonshire ; 
in fact, any other pronunciation of ea is quite 
the exception. It applies to almost every 
word I can think of, including place-names. 
like South Zeal, formerly written Sele. 

W. Curzon YEO. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Motes on Books. 


Hawaiian Legends of Volcanoes (Mythology). Col- 
lected and translated from the Hawaiian by 
W. D. Westervelt. (Boston, U.S.A., Ellis: 
Press ; London, Constable & Co., 6s. net.) 


THE Hawaiian imagination has the- 
luxuriance and the violence of the land of its 
birth, with something of that weirdness of ever- 
changing outline which also is characteristic of 
a country actively voleanic. The gods and semi-- 
gods of the traditions which Mr. Westervelt has. 
here set before us are both as clearly defined as 
such are usually found to be at a corresponding 
degree of culture, and subject to confusions and 
changes more abrupt even than most mythologies 
of this degree offer. The exceptions are Pele the 
fire goddess and her youngest sister Hiiaka. 
Pele, if the reports of Western interpreters may 
be taken as substantially correct, is a remarkable- 
example of force, beauty, and comprehension 
in an invention of popular imagination. She 
will easily stand comparison—so far as poetic 
or artistic value goes—with any similar figure 
of any mythology. Hiiaka, her little sister, was 
born in an egg. This Pele carried in her bosom, 
and out of it presently came a lovely and gentle 
goddess whose half-filial relation to Pele con- 
stitutes the only touch of morality in the legends 
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though even that is not incompatible with deeds 
of terror and cruelty on the part of Pele towards 
her. One thinks inevitably of Demeter and 
Persephone; and it is noticeable that pigs— 
thrown into the chasm of her crater at Kilauea— 
are the appropriate sacrifice to Pele also. 

Mr. Westervelt’s narratives are attractively 
~written—especially that of the winning of Lohiau, 
and the long toil and hard fighting of Hiiaka on 
ther sister’s behalf. 

He winds up with the story of Kapiolani—one 
of the great stories of the world—and gives us 
Tennyson’s poem on the subject, which made us 
ne wish that some one else would try his hand 
at it. 


Slavery in Germanic Society during the Middle 
Ages. By Agnes Mathilde Wergeland. (Chicago 
University Press ; London, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 4s. 6d. net.) 

THIs is a memorial volume to an accomplished 
historical scholar, having been found the most 
suitable of her writings to be reprinted with that 
object. The Preface, contributed by Mr. Frank- 
lin Jameson, speaks of Dr. Wergeland’s energy 
of mind and inspiring qualities as a teacher, and 
what he says is well borne out by this specimen 
of her work. After a brief introductory chapter, 
we have the subject of slave in Germanic 
society dealt with under the heads of Reduction, 
Restitution, and Liberation. The writer’s grasp 
and knowledge of her material is evident, espe- 
cially her familiarity with the ancient legal 
aspects of slavery. She makes explicit and 
connects together much which even the pro- 
fessed historian has hitherto commonly left 
vague, and thereby made of less importance than 
it really was in his picture of the past. 

This monograph in itself is, however, more like 
an exercise for a degree than a book properly 
speaking. The reader is enabled by it rather to 
appreciate the vigeur and learning of the writer 
Hs aq to satisfy himself by acquiring for his own 

rt a good grip of her knowledge. Its style, 

ough terse, is curiously evasive, and there is 
an almost total absence of historical example 
and illustration. Although one point of differ- 
ence between the slave and the free may be said 
to be that the free have a history, and the slave, 
generation after generation, has none, still, more 
numerous and more consecutive references to 
history—especially chronological references— 
would greatly have improved the clearness of the 
argument. It is, nevertheless, a brilliant essa 
upon a subject of the highest interest, whic 
deserves more attention from students than it 
usually receives. 


The Burlington for March has for frontispiece 
a photogravure of a portrait of an aged Venetian 
nobleman, from the collection of Lord Northwick, 
still in the gallery at Northwick Park. This 

icture, which has been cleaned, is attributed by 
Bir Sidney Colvin to Titian, and dated about 
1565. Signor Giacomo da Nicola continues the 
‘Notes on the Museo Nazionale of Florence,’ 
and gives reproductions of three bas-reliefs found 
by him in the store-room of the museum. These 
are powerful works of art, representing respec- 
tively the Crowning with Thorns, Christ before 
Pilate, and the Way of the Cross, and are attri- 
buted with some confidence to Donatello. The 
correspondences with Donatello’s known work are 


pointed out, the bas-reliefs being considered by the 
writer as experiments for work on the doors of 
the Duomo. Signor Mario Brunetti contributes a 
note on Romney’s sojourn in Venice, and quotes 
the document in which permission was asked 
for him to copy Titian’s ‘St. John the Baptist’ 
in the church of S. Maria Maggiore. Mr. Camp- 
bell Dodgson supplies a reproduction of a woodcut 
illustrating the relics of the Holy Roman Empire, 
including the robes and regalia used at the corona- 
tion of the Emperor at Aix-la-Chapelle, and the 
spear of St. Maurice. Mr. A. Kingsley Porter 
in ‘The Chronology of Carlovingian Ornament 
in Italy’ discusses, and gives reproductions of, 
the ornament on the tomb of S. Cumiano in the 
crypt of the church of S. Columbano at Bobbio 
(Piacenza). These ornaments, of great beauty 
and iy poe Be technique, belong to the time 
of the Lombard king Luitprand (712-743), and 
illustrate Mr. Porter’s thesis that the great time 
of Carlovingian art was the eighth century. This 
tomb also points to a centre of Irish artistic 
influence in Italy at this time. Mr. Lionel Cust 
discourses on Manet at the National Gallery, 
and some of the pictures now on view there are 
reproduced. Mr. G. F. Hill has an article on 
the Whitcombe Greene Plaquettes. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 


Motices to Correspondents. 


EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ *’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘ The Pub- 
lishers ’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C.4. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
0 in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. ‘oe who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

Mrs. VENDENHEIM.—Forwarded. 

MALVERN.—Forwarded to Mr. PENRY LEWIS. 


St. Pavui’s ScHoot: EpwaRD NELTHORPE 
(12 S. iii. 128).—-Cot. FyNMORE writes : “ Burke’s 
‘Peerage and Baronetage,’ 10th edition, has 
Edward, third son of Sir Goddard Nelthorpe, 
Bart., d.s.p. Dec. 24, 1728.” 

SaraH, DucHEss oF (12 S. 
iii, 169)—Mr. A. R. BAYLey, quoting from 
Stanley’s ‘ Historical Memorials of Westminster, 
gives as the Dean’s authority for the story Mrs. 
Delany’s ‘ Autobiography,’ iii. 167. 

Opours (12 S. ii. 490; iii. 179).—Mr. W. A. 
Hirst writes: ‘“‘ The gas mentioned at the latter 
reference is called by the French the Lilac Death. 
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BACK NUMBERS OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


THE ELEVEN SERIES of ‘N. & Q.’ (comprising 
132 volumes) cover a period of 66 years, and BACK NUMBERS 
extending over many years may still be obtained from the 
Publishing Office at the following prices :— 


FIRST SERIES (Nov., 1849-Dec., 1855). 
2s. 6d. each. 


SECOND SERIES (1856-1861 ). 
THIRD SERIES (1862-1867). 


Is. each. 
FOURTH SERIES (1868-1873) 
FIFTH SERIES (1874-1879). 
SIXTH SERIES (1880-1885). 


SEVENTH SERIES (1886-1891). 
8d. each (post free 84d.). 


EIGHTH SERIES (1892-1897). 
NINTH SERIES (1898-1903). 


TENTH SERIES (1904-1909) 
6d. each (post free 6}d.). 


ELEVENTH SERIES (1910-1915). 
4d. each (post free 43d.). 


J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.4. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 128. 11. Mazcs 17, 19% 


THE ATHENAUM 


THE JOURNAL OF RECONSTRUCTION 


The Contents of the March Issue 
include 
The Conflict of Ideals 
Prospects in English Literature 
The Nature of “ Shell-Shock ” 
Short Story: ‘The Mothers’ 
Industrial Reconstruction: An Employer’s View 
Reviews 


Scholastic Appointments, etc. 


Monthly, 1s. Annual Subscription, 145., post free. 


Published at 
‘THE ATHENAUM’ OFFICE, 
Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C .4, 


J. EDWARD FRAN' ll and 13 
Printed and Published Weekly by J. BD’ eye Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.4 
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